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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hume : The Relation of the Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, to the 
Inquiry concerning Human Understanding. By W. B. Elkin. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. — pp. ix, 330. 

Dr. Elkin' s monograph represents a sort of work of which we might well 
have more from American students of philosophy. As the title-page indi- 
cates, — more unambiguously than the title on the cover, — the book limits 
itself strictly to the special problem of the relation in which the Inquiry 
stands to the Treatise, and to the attempt to determine whether there exists 
any substantial difference of doctrine in the later work. To this end, 
every topic of importance is taken up separately and in order. The posi- 
tion of the Treatise is first given ; then that of the Inquiry, with any differ- 
ences in the way of omission, addition, or modification ; and, finally, the 
reason for the changes is sought. Taken all together, the book is a 
scholarly, clear-headed, thorough piece of work, straightforward in expres- 
sion and substantially convincing in the large. Dr. Elkin' s thesis is that 
no essential difference in philosophical standpoint can be shown to exist 
between the two works, and that the numerous attempts to find the various 
changes significant of a real development of some sort in Hume's views 
are due to misinterpretation, or to a too great ingenuity and a tendency to 
give unwarranted precision to Hume's fluid terminology. The noteworthy 
differences that of course exist on the surface are the outcome in almost 
every case simply of a change in what Dr. Elkin calls the ' extrinsic ' mo- 
tives that influenced Hume. It is by making such a distinction between 
the intrinsic and extrinsic aim, a distinction for which he finds good exter- 
nal evidence also, that he thinks the obscurity that has attached to the 
question may be got rid of. The fundamental purpose, he tries to show by 
a minute examination, is unchanged. This purpose is, in one case as in the 
other, to explain the nature of human knowledge through an investigation 
of the contents of the individual mind, in order to advance science on the 
one hand and to overthrow superstition and rationalistic philosophy on the 
other. By ' extrinsic ' the author means the more personal and trivial 
aims, fondness for notoriety and the like, which confessedly actuated Hume 
in writing. These predominate more in the Inquiry, and lead to various 
alterations of means and method. Primarily to make sure of catching the 
public ear, he profits by his earlier failure, and determines to abbreviate, 
popularize, leave out what is too abstruse and uncertain, and add discus- 
sions that can aid his purpose by stirring up the religious prejudices of the 
day. This, Dr. Elkin tries to show in detail, is quite sufficient to account 
easily for the great majority of the differences. Nevertheless, the deeper aim 
still remained in the same form as before, and was, ultimately, the truer 
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aim, since in the end the purpose of the Inquiry was not to bring him per- 
sonal reputation merely, but to call attention to and create an appetite for 
the earlier work which remained for Hume's mind, as it is in reality, the 
true and significant expression of his philosophy. Hume's own well- 
known utterance about the relation of the Inquiry to the Treatise is plausibly 
explained in harmony with this. 

Practically only three modifications of importance for Hume's real 
thought are admitted by Dr. Elkin. There is a certain change in emphasis, 
which, without involving any essential modification of doctrine, does seem 
to imply a truer appreciation of the function of instinct, which tends to 
displace the earlier term ' imagination. ' There is, again, a fuller psycho- 
logical insight into the nature of belief. Hume recognizes that the words 
' force ' and ' Vivacity ' are not adequate designations of the difference of 
degree between ideas, and he confesses his inability to carry out the analy- 
sis satisfactorily. By the use of the term ' feeling ' he apparently shows a 
clearer recognition of the emotional element in belief. But this also is a 
variation of detail, and not a change of principle. And, finally, Hume 
came to realize that his earlier explanation of the fiction of personal identity 
was unsatisfactory. But Dr. Elkin argues forcibly that this implies neither 
a giving up of his doctrine of the self, nor a dissatisfaction with his earlier 
explanation of the fictitious idea of substance and the assumption of 
external existence ; and that the change of view has no further importance 
for explaining the alterations in the Inquiry than as furnishing probably 
one of the reasons for omitting the treatment of the particular ideas of 
spiritual substance, self, and personal identity. The whole discussion of 
Brede's position is an excellent piece of criticism. 

As an exposition of the main features of Hume's philosophy, the book 
has much merit. The points are sharply made and distinctions clearly 
drawn; the attempt to disentangle the intricacies of Hume's views of 
mathematics may serve as a sample instance. Incidentally also there are 
hints toward a critical estimate of Hume's philosophy from a constructive 
standpoint, though these are subordinated to the special problem of the 
book. 

It is, however, as a contribution to the larger question of Hume's posi- 
tion in philosophy that the book is intended to serve, since, as Dr. Elkin 
says, the more important relations subsisting between his philosophical 
writings must be ascertained before a just estimation of his philosophy can 
be arrived at. As has been stated, the result is a denial that any difference 
in standpoint exists, and the consequent claim that "Hume's peculiar 
significance for the history of philosophy lies wholly and solely in the 
Treatise. ' ' And so far as it is a question of any clear consciousness of a 
real difference of attitude on Hume's part, and, more especially, of the 
possibility of finding in such a difference a reason for the particular definite 
changes in treatment, Dr. Elkin seems to me to make good his point. 
Nevertheless, one may feel in Hume the elements at least of a view of knowl- 
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edge, at variance with the dominant strain, which certain recent tendencies 

have, perhaps, put us in the way of appreciating better than was possible 

before, and which will, if we are inclined to grant their positive value, 

make us less ready to find the sole function of his system in its services as 

a stumbling block in the way of dogmatism and rationalism. Dr. Elkin 

recognizes these elements, though how far he would attach significance to 

them is not wholly apparent. And in case one thinks that there is on this 

side of Hume any possibility of a fruitful development, one naturally will 

tend still to feel that it is not wholly without meaning, if one finds a change 

of emphasis in the Inquiry pointing in some of its aspects in this direction. 

Two appendices give in corresponding columns the related sections of 

the Treatise and Inquiry, and an extended bibliography. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Butler College. 

Abhandlungen der Fries' schen Schule. (Neue Folge.) Herausgegeben 
von G. Hessenberg, K. Kaiser, und Leonard Nelson. Erstes Heft. 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1904. — pp. xii, 190. 

Philosophical revivals are in the mode of the day ; the Alexandrianism 
of our time shows itself not least in the disposition to hark back to some 
earlier and more or less neglected thinker for those supposed definite truths 
which his immediate successors somehow failed to learn from him. To 
the din of these contemporary rallying-cries the present volume adds the 
slogan ' Back to Fries ! ' The book seems designed chiefly to assure the 
world that that philosopher still has disciples who are convinced that his 
system is not only the one proper form of Kantianism, but also the final 
word in epistemology and metaphysics. In an enthusiastic preface we are 
bidden to recognize the right line of apostolic succession in nineteenth cen- 
tury thought in Kant, Fries, and Apelt ; and to see in the line that runs from 
Kant "through Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche" 
only a perversion of the Critical Philosophy, and an aberration of the modern 
mind. 

What those doctrines are to which we are thus recalled is set forth chiefly 
in two of the three papers which the volume contains. One is a reprint of 
a course of lectures on Naturphilosophie given by Apelt at Jena in 1842-3. 
Apelt declares the great discovery of Fries to be " the principle of the 
duality of truth ' ' (das Gesetz der Spaltung der Wahrheit), based upon the 
Kantian distinction between the theoretical and the practical reason. A 
critical examination of the reason by itself shows that it is necessitated by 
its own nature to think the two parts of its wqrld of knowledge under two 
distinct categories. In conceiving sensible phenomena, the mind must 
think them as completely bound together by a nexus of necessary causation, 
which, when fully understood, presents itself as the mathematical necessity 
of mechanistic physics ; "on the other hand, we have the principles of the 
ethical view of the world," in which "we conceive of the mind no longer 



